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The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s, a quarter in 
advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 


The object of the “ Free Trader” will be to supply 
accurate information on all matters bearing on the 
question of Free Trade and Preferential Tariffs. 

A®complete statement of the case against the 
proposed reversion to Protection has been prepared 
for the Free Trade Union, an instalment of which 
will appear in every number. 

Special aspects of the question will be dealt 
with in separate articles, and an attempt will be 
made to give a complete weekly record of the 
progress of the controversy. 

Signed articles by men entitled to speak of 
various branches of the question will also be a 
feature of the paper. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, 
S.W. 








The Hon. T. A. Brassey has transferred himself, together 
with his fortunes, to the Conservative camp. The matter is 
not of any great magnitude, especially as Mr. Brassey points 
out that his vigws on the education question are also in 
harmony with those of the present Government. All our 
concern is for the Protectionist party, which cannot but feel 
embarrassed by Mr. Brassey’s extraordinary enthusiasm for 
dear food. For actually, while Mr. Chamberlain and his 
friends are anxious to prove that the effect of his proposals 
will not be to increase the price of grain, Mr. Brassey tells 
the chairman of the Conservative Association of the Rye 
Division: “The fact that the reform in our fiscal policy 
outlined by Mr. Chamberlain will tend to stop that decline ” 
(of our agricultural population) “is one of my strongest 
reasons for supporting it.” Now, here we have an unmis- 
takable declaration of belief that the effect of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals will be to raise the price of corn to such 
an extent that wheat-growing in Sussex will become re- 
munerative—that is to say (to adopt the farmers’ estimate 
of the price at which wheat-growing becomes profitable) 
the price must be raised from its present level of 27s. 2d. 
to at least 40s. But, strangely enough, another Protec- 
tionist, Sir Gilbert Parker, writing to the Zimes, says that 
“in a few years” after the imposition of the preferential 
tariff .Canada “ will pour into the market 20 million or 30 
million cwt. more,” and therefore the present “ reasonable 
price ” of corn will godown. The task of reconciling these 
two Dromios of Protection is frankly beyond our power. 
Either wheat will rise in price, as Mr. Brassey contends, 





or it will fall, as Sir Gilbert Parker urges—but it cannot do 
both. 





The Birmingham leaflet on the McKinley Tariff points 
out that the number of Americans employed in manufac- 
ture increased during the ten years 1890-1900 from 
4,712,000 tO 5,719,000, and claims this increase as evi- 
dence of the beneficent effect of high protection. It is 
an amusing instance of the “ proof while you wait” method 
of statistics. If the increase in the ten years 1890-1900 
be compared with the increase of the previous ten years 
1880-1890 (before the McKinley Tariff) it appears that the 
absolute increase was smaller under the high tariff period, 
and the percentual increase far smaller. Here are the 
figures taken from the U.S.A. statistical abstract : 


1880. 1890. 

; 2,732,000 4,712,000 5,719,000 

Absolute increase... — «+ + 1,980,000 ... + 1,007,000 
Percentual increase. — cos 72% we + 21% 


Now let us consider the increase in the total sums paid in 
wages and salaries. The figures are: 
1880, 1890. 1900, 

; $947,000,000 ... $2,283,000,000 ...$2,735,000,000 
Absolute increase... — «++ + 1,336,000,000 ... $452,000,000 
Percentualincrease — ve 141% wet 11% 
i.¢., in 1900, after ten years of high protection, on the 
average lower wages were being paid than in 1890! From 
1880-1890 the total of wages and salaries increased much 
more than the number of people employed—from 1890 to 
1900 it increased much less. 


1900. 





The comedy of colonial reciprocity becomes more and 
more entertaining, and only those who are wilfully blind 
can affect to ignore the fact that Canada and Australia are 
determined not to give a really practical and effective pre- 
ference to British products. Many months: have elapsed 
since the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association passed a 
formal resolution to the effect that “the minimum tariff 
must afford adequate protection to all Canadian producers,” 
and it is not difficult to see that, from the point of view of 
the Canadian manufacturer who believes in protection for 
infant industry, nothing could be more disastrous to his inte- 
rests than to open the fiscal doors of Canada to British 
manufactured goods. When the “ preference” was granted 
to this country, therefore, the tariff was at the same time 
amended to give more protection, and not less, to Canadian 
manufacturers, and not only was the tariff raised, but, as 
Sir William Harcourt recently elicited from Mr. Chamber- 
lain, bounties were granted to Canadian pig iron producers. 
Yet, although the present Canadian tariff offers us advan- 
tages of but little moment, they are large enough to cause 
intense dissatisfaction to Canadian industrials. The 
Canadian Government, in an official memorandum prepared 
but a few months ago, made the following statement: “ The 
Government has been attacked by Canadian manufacturers 
on the ground that the preference is seriously interfering 
with our trade. The woollen manufacturers have been fore- 
most in the attack, and they have made a very bitter com- 
plaint to the effect that the industry is threatened with ruin 
through the severe competition from Britain brought about 
by the operation of the preference.” 
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It is also on record that the Canadian Finance Minister, 
in a statement made in the Dominion Parliament in April 
, remarked that at the Colonial Conference last year 
Mr. Fielding frankly told Mr. Chamberlain that, however 


the tariff was re arranged, Canada was not prepared to make 


last 


any further reduction in the tariff which would operate to 
he disadvantage of the Canadian manufacturer. The 
matter is carried a step further by the President of the 
Quebec branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion, who, Keuter tells us, dealt at length with the Anglo- 
Canadian tariff question in his annual address on the 6th 
inst. After the usual reference to a “ self-sustaining Em- 
pire,” the President said: 

‘In the matter of a quid pro quo for favours received, 
Canada must not offer anything tending to the destruction 


or curtailment of her manufacturing industries. Free Trade 
within the Empire is an impossibility, but Canada should 
offer a more substantial preference to Great Britain as re- 
gards goods not manufactured in Canada.” 

It is of interest to see precisely what this means. Our 


guid pro quo for favours received is to be a more sub- 





stantial preference upon such goods as we manufacture, but 
are not manufactured in Canada. When “ ties of interest ’ 
are | I | € nes bs ly necessary ) look even 
a g rse in the mouth, and interesting light on the 
theory is afford bv a reference to the jatest Canadian 
Blue Bock. Ni niy is Canad inufacturing the greater 
number ot the articles which we are in a position to export, 
but the Domi is itself an exporter. <A glan the 
alphabetical list of Canadian exports shows that, inter a/ 
the :ollowing articles were exported from Canada in the 
vear 1902: Ale and beer, books, biscuits, bricks, buttons, 
candles. carriages, cvcles. carts. cement. clothing, cordage, 
felt, cotton goods, fertilisers, glass, flax, hemp and jute 
factures, lamps, india rubber goods, hats and caps, 


leather, harness and saddlery, iron and steel, agricultural 
implements, hardware, mac hinery, stoves, mineral waters, 
musical instruments, oils, paints and colours, paper, furni- 
ture, ready-made doors and sashes, and woollen goods. 


We would like to make it most clear that we do not 
seek to fetter Canada’s undoubted right to shape her own 
commercial destiny and to impose such duties as may seem 
cood to her upon ‘the go ods of either the foreigner or our- 
S Ives. We are entitled, of course, as Free ‘Traders, to 
point out to Canada that she seeks her own best interests 
by adopting the policy which this country has successfully 
adopted, but there our duty ends. It is only when we are 
told that by taxing the food « f our peor le we can obtain a 
substantial preference for British goods in our colonies that 
we are entitled to go further, and to point out the prac- 
tical pad er tet to which we have referre: d. W hen Mr. 
Chamberlain tells us that his scheme is practical and busi- 
nesslike it is our duty, in the interests of this country and 
f the Er npire at large, to expose the hollowness of the 
‘reciprocal advantages” which are offered us in exchange 
for the forfeiture of our right to purchase food and mate- 
rials in the cheapest market. 


0 


One of the most amusing of the TJe/egrapi’s articles 
on Imperial reciprocity was headed with the following: 
1902. Per head. 
11,000,000 British colonists purchased £66,000,000 } ? 
. ' £6 0 Oo 
British goods 4 


77,000,000 Americans pur chased only £23,000,000 } 0 60 
British goods. 7 ‘iis ee vas ... | (nearly) 
From these figures (whic ch were the origin, by the way, of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s famous blunder at the Constitutional 
Club) the Z'elegraph deduced that every man who leaves 
these shores to go to Canada adds £6 to our export trade, 
while an emigrant to the United States is worth only 6s. 
per annum! The British colonial figures, it will be 
observed, take no account of the black “ heads” in South 
Africa. The absurdity of the whole idea is brought out 

by a simple parody : 


1902 Per head. 
60,000 Dutch colonists in Java penneet £2 030, ai 433 0 O 
British goods... ase pe -. J (nearly) 
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So that, if we only send our emigrants to Java we shall 
scoop in additional export trade at the rate of £33 per 
head ! 

There is another way of applying this “ per head ” fallacy. 
The Zelegraph tells us that it is “astounding” that 
America should export so largely to this country, and paints 
lurid pictures of an iron and steel deluge that is to be. Let 
us see how this works out “ per head.” 


1902. 
American Invasion. Per head. 
77,000,00c Americans sent us 4 ape ooo ol —— 
goods eee eee ee eee .f at35 ° 
Canadian Invasion. 
5,500,000 Canadians sent us 423,000,000 of goods... q¢ 0 


The Zelegraph, which dreads imports, is invited to intro- 
duce this table to its readers. 

The appeal the Labour members of the House of 
Commons to their fellow-workmen in the colonies is cer- 
tainly the most striking event of the week. It is unfortu- 
nate that the scanty news service supplied by Reuter from 
the colonies to the British Press only enables us to form a 
very inadequate idea of the attitude of public opinion 
in the colonies, as distinguished from the views of a few 
prominent politicians. We feel confident that the telling 
decument signed by workmen’s_ representatives so 
divergent in their views as Mr. Burt and Mr. Keir Harlie 
will evoke a prompt and emphatic response. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, has 
made play with the assertion that the colonies support his 
schemes; we believe he will learn that his assumptions 
are entirely unfounded.. As the Labour members remind 
their colonial fellow-workmen, the recollections of the 
effects of Protection in England even at the distance of 
sixty years are still vivid enough to explain the determina- 
tion on the part of thoughtful Englishmen not to return 
to that policy. Mr. Chamberlain endeavours to coerce 
them into a policy of taxed food by threatening them that 
without it the colonies will fall away from the Mother 
Country. Let us quote, as a sufficient reply, the Toronto 
Globe, the leading organ of the Laurier Government in 
Canada, for July 29: 

“A British tax on imported grain, with a colonial ex- 
emption, would be as beneficial to the Canadian farmers 
as to the British landed interests. But it would be not only 
indelicate but undignified to ask or advise the British people 
to burden themselves with dear food for our benefit; and 
the threatened or even suggested separation on account of 
the reluctance of the British people to hand out such Im- 
perial alms would be a depth of meanness to which no 
colony in the Empire would ever descend. 

‘We have shown our attitude by giving British manu. 
facturers a preference in our market, but cannot advise 
the British people to burden themselves for our benefit. 
That they must decide as a matter of domestic and Imperial 
policy.” 

That is the language of “sane Imperialism.” It is also 
the language in which the workmen of Australia and New 
Zealand will reply to the appeal of the British representa- 
tives of labour. 





THE WISDOM OF BASTIAT. 


Tue “ Westminster Gazette ” has been digging in the fer- 
tile fields of Bastiat, and points out how that witty economist 
effectively combated the objection—raised apparently by 
the French Protectionists of his time—that Free Trade 
was contrary to the universal practice of mankind. It is, 
on the contrary, he insisted, the universal procedure of all 
‘What do 
we say?” he asked of the Protectionists, and “what do 


men whose acts are voluntary and unfettered. 


you say?” 
We say, “It is better to buy from others that which it 
would cost us more to make for ourselves.” 
And what do you say? “It is better to make things for 
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ourselves even when it would cost us less to buy them from 
others.” 

Which of these two assertions is supported by universal 
practice? 


Does the agriculturist make his own clothes? Does the 
tailor grow his own corn? Do you make household bread, 
when you can buy it cheaper from the baker? Do you put 
down your pen to use the blacking-brush, so as not to pay 
tribute to the shoeblack? Does not all social economy de- 
pend upon the separation of occupation? upon the division 
of labour? in short, upon exchange? And what is exchange 
but the calculation which we all make in all cases to dis- 
continue direct production, when to obtain it indirectiy 
saves us time and trouble? 

The Protectionist is thus driven back on asserting that, 
though the doctrine may be very good for individuals, it is 
not good for nations. Again Bastiat asks why? Why 
should it not benefit a nation to procure by means of ex- 
change that which it would have cost them dearer to obtain 
by production? Why should not the principle of the divi- 
sion of labour obtain between nations as well as between 
individuals, one giving what it can produce best and 
cheapest and receiving in return what others can produce 
best and cheapest? All nations do it so far as they are not 
prevented by legal obstacles, and upon their being permitted 
to do it depends the hope of relieving man from unneces- 
sary toil and releasing his energies for what he can do best. 
Free Trade is, therefore, the road to the higher civilisation. 
THE EXCESS OF IMPORTS. 

Like the British Protectionists in these days, the French 
Protectionists in Bastiat’s days insisted that their country 
was being impoverished by the excess of imports over 
exports. Bastiat appeals against them to the experience 
of his merchant friend M. T—— 

_M. T—— despatched a ship from Havre to the Unite 
States, laden with French merchandise, and principally 
with the so-called articles of Parisian industry, to the 
amount of 200,o0ofr. This was the declared value at 
the Customs House. On its arrival at New Orleans it was 
found that the cargo had incurred to per cent. of charges, 
and it paid 30 per cent. in duty, which ‘made it amours to 
280,o00fr. It was sold at 20 per cent. profit, say 40,oo0ofr., 
and produced a total of 320,0o00fr., which (after deducting 
the charges and the duty), the consignee converted into 
cotton. This cotton (240,o00fr.) also incurred for transport, 
insurance commission, etc., 10 per cent. of charges, so that, 
at the moment it entered Havre, the new cargo amounted 
to 264,o0ofr., and this was the value set down in the Cus- 
toms House lists. To conclude, M. T—— realised a gain 
upon this return @argo of 20 per cent. profit, say 52,80ofr. ; 
in other words, the cotton was sold for 316,80ofr. 
Thus there were set down as profits in M. T 
two items of 40,00ofr. and 52,80o0fr. respectively, and 
M. T was perfectly convinced that his accounts did 
not deceive him. But now, 

What will the figures that the Customs House has set 

down in reference to this trangaction say to M. Lestboudots 

(a Protectionist Deputy)? They will tell him that France 

has exported 200,ooofr. and imported 264,ooofr., from 

which the honourable Deputy concludes “that she has 
expended, wasted the profits of her past savings, that she 
has been impoverished, that she is marching headlong to 
ruin, that she has given 64,ooofr. of her capital to the 
foreigner.” 
Some time after the same M. T despatched another 
vessel, likewise laden with 200,00o0fr. worth of the national 
productions. But the unhappy ship foundered soon after 
quitting the port, and on his books M. T has recorded 
that he made a loss of 200,oo0ofr. But in the meantime the 
Customs House has inscribed 200,000fr. on its table of ex- 
ports, and as it will never have anything in return to set 
down in its table of imports, it follows that M. Lestboudois 
will see in this shipwreck a clear net profit of 200,000fr. to 
France. ‘Thus, on the Protectionist theory, if France de- 
sires to double her capital, it will only be necessary that, 
after she has caused it to pass the Customs House, she 
should throw it into the sea. 


*s accounts 
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CANADIAN PREFERENTIAL 
TARIFFS AND BOUNTIES. 


We are told that Great Britain gains so much by the 
preferential duties granted by Canada that we are bound to 
give her in exchange a duty upon food. It might be sup- 
posed that in consequence of the preference conceded to 
the United Kingdom we had the advantage over other 
countries in respect of exports to Canada. The circular of 
the Board of Trade on August 3 shows how the facts stand 
under the general tariffs without preference. 

Canadian imports in 1902 from: 

United States 


Germany, with Holland and ‘Belgium 
Great Britain 


£12,570,000 

2250, 000 
ot 1,300,000 
Under the preferential tariff : 
Great Britain ‘ £5,900,000 

So that with all the naiieds of the preference, Canada 

only imports from Great Britain an amount of £7,200,000 
against £12,370,000 from the United States, a fact 
which does not square ‘with the doctrine that the 
merchandise follows the flag. It is also held out 
that in exchange for a duty imposed on _ food 
by Great Britain, Canada and’ the other colonies 
will be prepared to give us preferential duties to 
such an extent as will enable us to enter into competition 
with the manufactures of Canada and the other colonies. 
The refutation of this expectation is found in the answers 
of Mr. G. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain on the same date. 
At the time when an increased preference was given to 
Great Britain the bounty on iron was raised 50 per cent., 
from $2 to $3. In 1896-7 the bounty paid by Canada on 
iron and steel was £20,500, in 1900-1 it amounted to 
£96,000, and the production of pig iron in 1901 was 
374.375 tons, against 58,000 tons in 1897, and in spite 
of the preference of 33 per cent. the iron of Great Britain 
has made no serious progress in Canada since the grant of 
the preferential duty. These figures show, what is in fact 
notorious, that Canada does not intend to allow competition 
against her manufactures by Great Britain any more than 
by foreign nations, so that, in short, we are to receive no 
equivalent for the taxation of British food. 

What is perhaps the most surprising thing of all is that 
Mr. Chamberlain says that “at the conference last year 
the question of bounties was not discussed.” So that 
whilst we were moving heaven and earth to get rid of 
sugar bounties in foreign States, as injurious to the sugar 
growers in our colonies, we appear to have made no exer- 
tion to procure the abandonment of the bounties on iron in 
our own colonies, which are adverse to the iron manufac- 
turers of Great Britain. 

The following figures are given by Mr. Chamberlain 
showing the percentage of the total imports of merchandise 
for consumption in Canada, which came from the United 
Kingdom from the yéar 897 to 1902: 


1897 Kon . : ie 27°58 
1898 i ei ye a 25°36 
1899 a ie en be 24°72 
1900 we a wea tM 25°66 
‘1901 oe ied Bes Fe 24°10 
1902 eer 7 24°95 


showing that the wnnaihens last year was s considerably less 
than before the grant of the preferential duties in 1897. 
W. V. Harcourt. 
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OUR EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED GOODS. 
THE RECORD OF 1903. 

The Chamberlain leaflets, to which the “ Times” un- 

Pata: : ; Re 5 PP ne 
thinkingly but truthfully applies the adjective “ terrible,” 
make a great point of the allegation that our exports of 
manufactured goods are declining. 

The last Board of Trade return issued is that for 
January to June, 1903. Let us compare the figures with 
the corresponding periods of former years : 


Exports OF MANUFACTURED Goops ONLY. 
Jan. to June. Excluding Ships. Including Ships. 
IQOO- es naaeee 112,000,000 ss eaeaae 115,900,000 
1901 abana 107,081,195 scenes 112,054,705 
IQO2 eases 107,049,937 0 «+++ 110,103,193 
ZQOZ—ceeee 114,058,821 —.«... 116,364,792 


The year 1900 is still the record year of British exports as 
a whole, but so far as manufactured articles are concerned we 
have beaten it in the first six months of this year. In compar- 
ing the Board of Trade figures for 1900 with those of the 
following years we have to bear in mind that many articles 
classed as manufactures in the returns for June, 1900, are 
now placed i the materials class—amongst others old iron, 
oils, and paper materials. These are allowed for in the 
above figures. 

Going back to the often quoted year, 1872, a further 
difficulty presents itself owing to the meagre details in the 
statistical abstract. ‘There is no doubt, however, that (to 
say nothing of the abnormally inflated values of 1872) we 
have beaten its record in 1902. 

A further point is worth attention. In the first six 
months of this year, while we imported manufactured and 
partly manufactured articles valued at sixty-seven millions 
(from which re-exports should be deducted, amounting, 
roughly, to 10 per cent.), our exports under the same cate- 
gories were £116,000,000. With all the talk about foreign 
invasions, therefore, we export £2 of manufactures for 
every £1 we import. 

THE NAIL TRADE AND PROTECTION. 

As the head of the firm of Kynochs, Limited, which is 
largely interested in the wire-nail trade, Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain writes controverting the statements of an 
anonymous writer that a protective duty is necessary against 
foreign competition. “On behalf of my own company,” he 
says, “ and on behalf of any manufacturer who is fit to be in 
the business, I altogether repudiate the suggestion that we 
need protective tariffs, or would benefit by them. My com- 
pany has always done a good business in the better qualities 
of wire nails, both for home and export, and that business 
we are increasing year by year. It is a fact that we have 
not yet been able to compete in the commoner lines, but I 
no more attribute this inability to unfair competition on the 
part of the foreigner than I attribute their inability to com- 
pete with us in some other lines to unfair competition on 
our part. Similar cases have come to my notice before, 
and I have invariably found the explanation of the 
foreigner’s success to lie in some natural advantage or—and 
this is more often the case—in wiser methods of business. 
I have no doubt that before very long the able men who 
serve my company will have discovered the secret of cheap 
wire nails, and we shall then add that line to the many 
others we have captured from worthy competitors. Mean- 
while, if the knot is to be cut by making all England pay 
more for its wire nails, you take away from inventors the 
incentive te invention and reward the dullards for their dul- 


” 


ness. 





DEARER SUGAR. 

At the end of last week the sugar market in Mincing- 
lane opened at an advance of 4s. a cwt. Foreign pro- 
ducers, it is explained, are holding back their stocks in the 
belief that, owing to the Convention, prices will move up- 
wards, and that they will command later more favourable 
quotations. Coming on top of a short fruit crop, the Sugar 
Convention has aggravated the situation in the jam trade, 
and an addition of a halfpenny or three-farthings to the 
price of every pound pot of jam is looked for. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL 
PROPOSALS: THEIR EFFECT 
ON THE COTTON TRADE. 


By C. W. MACARA. 
(President of the Cotton Employers’ Parliamentary 
Association.) 

If the prosperity of a nation is to be gauged by the 
prosperity of the greatest number, it must be conceded that 
in this respect the United Kingdom still stands first among 
the nations of the world. According to statistics it also 
stands first as regards wealth per head of the population, 
this being estimated at £285 ; France comes next at £250, 
the United States £214, Germany £142, Austria and Hun- 
gary £100, Italy £98, and European Russia £60. So 
far as the United Kingdom is concerned, during the past 
twenty years, speaking generally, the wage earners have 
received a larger share of the profits of industry than ever 
before. Such being the case any change in our fiscal policy 
which might adversely affect the capitalist class would be 
fraught with serious consequences. 

Let 
figures 


me try to demonstrate this by 
British 
which I am most intimately acquainted. 
that 
manufacturing 


giving some 


regarding the cotton industry, an 


industry with 
I calculate invested 


roughly £,100,000,000 is 


in the and mercantile branches _ of 


this industry. The value of its annual products fluctuates 
considerably in accordance with the rise and fall of the 
value of the raw material and other commodities used, and 
also the cost of labour; but under present conditions, and 


taking an average price of 5d. per |b. for all grades of 


raw cotton consumed, we produce annually over 
£,90,000,000 worth of yarns and finished fabrics. In order 
to do this we pay £ 35,000,000 for the raw material. Mr. 


Chamberlain states that he has publicly repudiated a tax 
on raw materials; this is satisfactory so far as it goes, but 
is it not probable that he will ultimately be forced, by 
commencing with the taxation of food, to end with the 
taxation of raw materials also ? But what does the taxa- 
tion of food amount to? Is it not simply the taxation of 
the raw material of labour, just as a tax on corn was found 
to be a tax on the raw material of dairying and stock- 
For the capital employed the proportion of 
labour in the cotton industry is much in excess of that in 


raising ? 


any other industry ; if statistics were available I believe it 
would be found that the cotton industry and all interests 
dependent directly and indirectly upon it provide the means 
of livelihood for over one-tenth of the whole population of 
the United Kingdom, including those dependent on the 
workers ; therefore it is not difficult to see how seriously 
The 
difference between what we pay for our raw cotton and the 


this vast industry would be affected by a tax on food. 


price we get for our manufactured products is, in round 
figures, £55,000,000. After carefully going into the 
matter I am of opinion that the sum paid for labour in 
connection with handling the raw material at the ports, 


the repeated carrying charges, the various processes of 


spinning, weaving, bleaching, dyeing, printing, finish- 
ing, making up into pieces and garments, raising 
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the coal necessary for running our mills, and finally 
distributing our products to the home and foreign markets, 
would probably amount to £40,000,000, a large proportion 
of which is spent on food. Then there is depreciation on 
the machinery and buildings, to meet which money is spent 
on repairs and renewals, adding again to the cost of labour. 
In addition to this there is the cost of employment in the 
mercantile departments, so there is comparatively only a 
small balance of the £55,000,000 left for the return on the 
capital invested. 

It must be remembered that no industry has de- 
veloped more rapidly throughout the world during 
the last two decades than the cotton industry, and that for 
the disposal of 80 per cent. of our products we have to face 
the competition of the world, which is now very keen. 
Were it not for the cheapness and efficiency of our 
machinery, the skill of our operatives, the growing harmoni- 
ous relationship between capital and labour, together with 
the cheap and ample food supply which we have for many 
years enjoyed, it would have been impossible for us to have 
maintained our position as we have done. If the cost of 
food is to be increased by taxation, and wages raised corre. 
spondingly in each of the numerous processes through 
which cotton has to pass, the already narrow margin of 
return on capital invested must be reduced, or we should 
be unable to compete successfully with our foreign rivals as 
we have done in the past ; this would simply mean that the 
industry would cease to attract capital and would gradually 
die out. If, on the other hand, food is taxed and wages 
are not raised, then the burden of taxation must fall on the 
wage earners, being the same in effect as a reduction of 
wages. The margin between prosperity and the reverse is 
a narrow one from the standpoint of the return on capital, 
and it would take very little to throw the industry out of 
gear. 

It must never be forgotten that the cotton industry 
plays a most important part in our national prosperity, and 
should any serious dislocation occur its effects on employ- 
ment generallf¥ would be widespread. Our shipping and 
railway interests would be among the first to suffer; then 
the retail, mercantile, banking, professional, and leisured 
classes would all be affected most severely, and so would 
the landowners, property owners, and builders; but none 
would suffer more than the agricultural classes, who find 
their largest markets in the great industrial and mercantile 
centres of the north of England. 

I have never been connected with any political organisa- 
tion, and have studied the proposed fiscal changes solely 
from the standpoint of their effect on the cotton industry. 
I should be sorry if it were inferred that I think Mr. 
Chamberlain has not been actuated by the highest motives 
in bringing forward his proposals. I am of opinion, how- 
ever, that it is almost impossible for any statesman who 
does not understand the intricacies of the working of our 
great industries from a practical point of view to grasp 
the terrible consequences that might result from the 
reversal of our fiscal policy, and I think that before he 
made public his proposals it would have been more prudent 
to have taken counsel with those who have spent their lives 
in studying the problems in connection with the successful 
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conduct of the industries upon which our national existence 
depends. Without discussing the broader question I am 
firmly of opinion that, so far as the industry with which I 
am connected is concerned, intelligent and fostering legis- 
lation, harmonious relationship between capital and labour, 
enterprise, energy, ability, and skill on the part of both 
employers and workpeople, and strict economy in the cost 
of production (which last is at variance with a tax on food) 
are the main factors that will enable us to continue to 
secure a fair share of the world’s trade in cotton goods ; and 
I venture to express the opinion that these conditions form 
the most secure basis that any great industry can rest upon 
which has to face the competition of the world for 80 per 
cent. of its employment. 





“DUMPING” IN OPERATION. 


The complaint of German manufacturers is that dumping 
in England is helping English manufacturers to defeat their 
German rivals. A striking case of the kind is cited in this 
month’s Quarterly Review: “A British firm has recently 
secured a contract to construct certain ironwork in Berlin, 
and it is explained that German iron will be used, as it can 
be bought more cheaply in England than in Germany.” 
Last September iron bars were being quoted to German 
customers at 95 marks for delivery at the Rhenish West- 
phalian works. At the same time the same bars were being 
quoted to English customers at 80 marks, or even 72 marks 
f.o.b. So that the German manufacturer of iron has, by 
dumping, abolished the intended effect of the German 
import duty on finished iron goods. 





DRIVING TRADE OUT OF GERMANY. 


Our Consul-General at Frankfort gives some remarkable 
concrete instances of the injury which Germans inflict on 
their trade, as a whole, by dumping half-finished German 
products abroad. “A factory [at Diisseldorf] using tin for 
its raw_material continued for many years a profitable trade 
with Holland in tinned goods, buckets, &c. In conse- 
quence of the cheap export price of tin the identical goods 
are now manufactured in Amsterdam, very probably from 
German material, so that the manufacturer was left with a 
stock of about 100,000 pails, for which he could find no 
customers. Another firm [in Dortmund] has decided to 
transfer a considerable part of its establishment to Holland, 
as it can there obtain the necessary German raw material 
so much more cheaply than in Germany.” Germans find, 


in fact, that dumping is driving certain trades out of Ger- 
many. 





CANADIAN “DRAWBACKS.” 


The Toronto correspondent of the Chronicle draws atten- 
tion to the system of Customs drawbacks which are a 
feature of the Canadian Customs tariff. The regulation 
provides that 99 per cent. of the duty paid on raw material 
imported into Canada is returned when the product is ex- 
ported to a foreign country. The result is that manufac- 
turers are enabled to retain their home market by reason of 
the protective duties, and are given their raw material prac- 
tically free when the manufactured article is exported to 
Great Britain, Australia, or South Africa. What this 
means to the Canadian manufacturer may be guessed from 
the statement that two weeks ago one of the leading 
machinery firms of Toronto received drawbacks amounting 
to over $5,000 on one week’s exports to the British market. 
So far-reaching is this system of drawbacks that quite a 
large trade is being built up with foreign countries, even 
with the United States in certain lines, while one factory at 
Niagara Falls, engaged in the manufacture of braces, and 
another in window shades, is devoting almost its entire 
output to the Australian market under the protection of this 
system of drawbacks on raw materials. 
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TARIFFS AND 
TRADE. 


III.—_THE FEAR OF IMPORTS: MANUFACTURED MATERIALS 
AND PLANT— DOMESTIC MATERIALS. 


“HE considerations we have applied to partly-manu- 

I factured products are equally cogent in regard to 
completely manufactured articles which are used either as 
materials or in some of the processes of industry. So that 
a man be well and profitably employed it matters little 
whether he is making a british boot out of foreign leather 
or making British leather out of a foreign hide. Most 
people would elect the boot-making rather than the leather- 
making. Inthe same way a man is as well employed in print 
ing a British book on foreign paper as in making British 
paper out of foreign materials. To take a third case, a 
builder no more robs his fellow-subjects of employment by 
using foreign or colonial cement in his work than he does 
by using foreign or colonial timber. To the builder the 
cement is as much a “ material” as is the wood. 

The accompanying table shows that our imports of manu- 
factured materials and plant were valued at £43,500,000 
in 1902, of which £38,000,c00 worth was derived from 
foreign countries and £ 5,500,000 worth from British pos- 
sessions. ‘The re-exports were valued at £5,800,000, leav- 
ing a balance for home consumption of 437,700,000 worth. 
A considerable amount of machinery, tools, and manufac- 
turing plant is included in the total. Not the least of the 
benefits of Free Trade is that it allows the purchaser of 
machinery to buy not merely the best machine in the 
United Kingdom, but the best machine in the world, at 
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OF MANUFACTURED MATERIALS AND PLANT IN 


the lowest price. That is great gain, for it reduces his ex- 
penditure of capital while giving him command of the best 
appliances. I have seen in a London factory some magnifi- 
cent American wood-working machinery busily turning out 
British furniture made of imported wood. It seemed to me 
that the invasion of the wood and the invasion of the 
machinery had not robbed anyone of work, but, on the 
other hand, was providing profitable employment for capital 
and labour. An American Consul recently called atten- 
tion to the fact that British bootmakers were importing 
American machinery more cheaply than it could be bought 
in America, and consequently were able to compete suc- 
cessfully with American boot manufacturers. 

Amongst the manufactured materials in the list are in- 
cluded manufactures of wood—house frames, and joinery 
of different kinds—to the value of £2,466,000. I have 
myself heard & British carpenter express the belief that 
such importations “take bread out of the mouths” of our 
workmen. Yet contemporaneously with the increase of 
the imports of the manufactured material our imports of 
wood and timber have also increased rapidly. The follow- 
ing figures illustrate this point: 

IMPORTS OF Woop AxD Woop MANUFACTURES. 
“In 1887, In 1902. 
Wood and timber (leads) 5,654,000 9,608,000 
Furniture woods (tons) 96,000 289,000 
Manufactures of woods (value) £500,000 ane 


A 


1902. 


Distinguishing foreign from colonial supplies, and showing re-exports and values retained for 


From foreign 


countries. 


Brass, bronze, &c., manufactures of 
Cement ... eee eee 
Chemical manufactures | 
Copper manufactures ... 
Coplnat, cables, &c. 
Drugs ‘ 
Electrical goods... 
Glass, sheet and plate, and bottles .. 
Glue, size, and = 
Hardware (part aN -- 
Implements and tools . 
Iron, bar, angle, &c. 

— Girders, joists, &c. 

— Nails, screws, rivets 

— Steel rails "a 

— Tyres and axles... 

Unenumerated .. 

jute, manufactures of ... 

eather ie 
Machinery ate 
Steam engines ... ots 
Metals— miscellaneous, | w rough, or 

tured... ve 
Mouldings for picture- -frames- 
Painters’ colours a 
Paper, unprinted * 

— Strawboard, &e. 
Petroleum for lubricating 
Scientific instruments : 
Straw envelopes for bottles .. 
Varnish ‘ 
Wood, manufactures of. 
Zinc, manufactures of 
Miscellaneous 


manutac 


£38,027,800 


home consumption. 


Re-exports of ot [Retained for 
goods previously | home 
imported. ‘debeansaniel 


From British 


possessions. Total. 








Sal sa 


| ro fr 


$8, g288s 8 


— 
oO 
° 
Ss 


821,000 





b 
: 


£43,532,720 £5,880,450 
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Mr. Chamberlain spoke with his usual lucidity upon this 
trade at Birmingham in 1885, as follows: 


‘**T notice that Mr. Dumphreys, in one of his speeches, 
complained that frame work—wooden frame work—was im- 
ported into this country from Canada and Norway and 
Sweden to the detriment -of English carpenters, and he pro- 
posed that a duty should be put on that manufacture also. 
In Germany they followed this recommendation; they have 
put a duty on the manufactures of wood, and what do you 
think the result bas *een? Do vou ‘nink the ca penters and 
the cabinet makers have been benefited ? No, not a bit. 
There are fewer houses built, and there is less work for the 
working men, and there are less wages paid. From 


a return which I have got I find that the averages of 
30,000 carpenters and cabinet makers in Germany are from 
18s. to 19s. a week. The week’s work is seventy-two hours, 


and in many cases eighty-four, because they work on Sun- 
days as well as other days of the week. (‘Shame!’ and 
‘We ain’t going to have it here.’) I hope not. But it is 
right that you should know these things, and that when 
these quack remedies are proposed to you that you should 


understand what is the result of taking them.’ 


The building trade is worth particular attention in con- 
nection with this group of manufactured materials. Build- 
ing is one of our most important industries, and, while it 
obviously has no exports, it means daily bread to many 
millions of our people. The value of the houses manu- 
factured in this country per annum is fully £70,000,000. 
The range of materials used is almost endless. While the 
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be greatly increased. Yet the obvious results of pro- 
tective duties to our building industry are never discussed, 
presumably because the trade has no exports! 

We here come to a class of imports which may be termed 
personal or domestic materials and necessaries. The 
goods grouped under this heading in the accompanying 
table are valued at £,27,500,000, of which nearly the whole 

came from foreign countries. The re-exports were valued 
at £ 2,500,000, ‘leaving a balance for home consumption 
valued at £25,000, ooo. It is not an easy thing to dis- 
tinguish clearly between some of the items in this list and 
those of the last, and I freely confess that the classification 
is arbitrary in character. Take the item “ brooms and 
brushes,” for example. Clearly this includes both articles 
used in the household and others, such as painters’ brushes, 
used in ordinary industry. The same remark applies to 
leather manufactures. Hardware is equally divided in the 
lists between materials for manufacturers and materials for 
the household. Earthenware is classed entirely as a domes- 
tic material, but obviously includes more articles used in 
manufacturing industry. The list contains several other 
items similarly open to criticism. Nevertheless, I hope 
the reader will agree that, in its broad outlines, this attempt 
at classification is justified, helping us to realise, within a 
little, how much of our imports is utilised personally and 
in domestic operations. We should not forget that the 


BRITISH IMPORTS OF - MANUFACTURES EITHER USED IN DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 
OR AS PERSONAL NECESSARIES IN 1902. 


Distinguishing foreign from colonial supplies, 


and showing re-exports and values retained for home 


consumption. 


| 
| From foreign 


countries. 
£ 

Baskets and basketware a i sia 261,000 
Blacking and polishes... sea be e = 156,000 
Brooms and brushes ; ai ld ‘ 316,000 
Buttons and studs 265,000 
Candles , a 18,000 
Caoutchouc, manufac ture $s of ~ an i. 759,000 
Chinaware aa . 976,000 
Clocks and parts” 450,000 
Cotton manufactures 5,716,000 
Cutlery... 34,000 
Floorctoth, linoleum, &e. 71,000 
Glass manufactares 1,617,000 
Hair manufactures 8.000 
Hardware (part only) ... 683,500 
Hats or bonnets 409,500 
Lamps and lanterns 46,000 
Leather manufactures... 3,244,000 
Linen manufactures 683,000 
Matches sa én ins a 419,000 
Mats and matting rm ‘ss . nas ve 94,000 
Soap and soap powder a 427,000 
Woollen manulactures... 10,655,000 
£27,308,000 


bricks and tiles are British, the slates may be native or 
foreign. The metals, although mostly worked here, are 
almost entirely of foreign origin. The timber is chiefly 
foreign, partly colonial. The stoves and fittings are usually 
of British manufacture but foreign material. A house is 
a conglomeration of raw, half-manufactured, and fully-manu- 
factured articles, providing work for a great variety of crafts- 
men, and it will be seen that many of the manufactured 
articles we import are simply builders’ materials. This 
point is of great importance to every member of the com- 
munity, whether a house-owner or merely the renter of a 
house owned by another. The manufacturer, through free 
imports, is able to build his factory cheaply, thus economis- 
ing capital. If we levied duties on cement, joinery, glass, 
iron, steel, glue, paint, and every other manufactured build- 
ing material, the prime cost of houses and factories would 





From British Re-exports of Retained for 


possessions, | Total. goods previously home 
imported. consumption, 

£ £ £ £ 
1,000 | 262,000 5,000 257,000 
1,800 157,800 | 2,000 155,800 
2,000 318,000 13,000 305,000 
— | 265,000 11,000 254,000 
=: 18,000 7,000 11,000 
20,000 779,000 34,000 745,000 
6,000 982,000 238,000 744,000 
60 450,060 22,000 428,060 
55,000 5,771,000 517,000 | 5,254,000 
90 34,090 13,000 | 21,090 

— 71,000 6,000 65, 
50 1,617,050 28,000 1,589,050 
70 8,070 1,000 7,070 
1,000 684,500 79,000 605,500 
12,500 422,000 70,000 352,000 
30 46,030 7,000 39,030 
7,000 3,251,000 280,000 - 2,971,000 
360 683,360 52,000 631,360 
— 419,000 98,000 321,000 
17,000 111,000 10,000 101,000 
2,000 429,000 19,000 410,000 
96,500 10,752,000 897 000 9,855,000 
£222,460 £27,530,960 | £2,409,000 £25,121,960 


work carried on in a private dwelling is as important te 
the nation as the manufacture of worsteds in a Bradford 
factory. The housewife has as much right as the manu- 
facturer to access to the best goods in the world at the 
cheapest pric e. To fine a private individual for buying an 
American domestic appliance is as senseless and wasteful 
as to fine a manufacturer for buying foreign material or 
plant. Above all ranks the consideration that our small 
importation of domestic articles protects the consumer from 
the exaction of the home producer. The Germans boast 
of their devotion to the Fatherland, but they ruthlessly 
fleece each other under the wing of the tariff. “ Let us not 
expose human nature in this country to similar temptations. 


L. G. C. M. 
(To be continued.) 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


TueEspay, August 4.—In the committee stage of the Sugar Con- 
vention Bill in the Commons, an amendment condemning the 
policy of prohibiting the importation of sugar from bounty- 
giving countries was defeated by 154 votes to 86. 

Mr. T. Burt, M.P., in his monthly circular to the 
Northumberland miners, points out that since Northumberland 
exports coal and has no imports, 80 per cent. of the coal being 
sent abroad, the effect of preferential tariffs would be a higher 
price of food without the possibility of compensation in the 
shape of higher wages. 


WeEpnEsDAY, August 5.—Secession of Mr. John Wilson, M.P. 
(Falkirk Burghs) from the Unionist Party on account of the 
fiscal proposals. 

In the Committee stage upon the Sugar Convention Bill 
Mr. Kearley moved an amendment that manufactures of 
bounty-fed sugared goods, equally with bounty-fed sugar, 
should be excluded from British ports. This proposal was 
resisted by the Government, an attitude which led to the 
revolt of Sir S. Hoare (Norwich), Mr. Butcher (York), and Mr. 
Middlemore (Birmingham), representing constituencies 
interested in the confectionery industry. Although the effect 
of the decision is that while the raw material of British industry 
is increased in price foreign manutactured articles made 
from the same material are admitted to compete with home 
industries, the Government secured a majority of 68, and 
eventually the Bill passed through Committee without amend- 
ment. 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach, writing to the 7imes, says he does 
not believe in the practicability of balancing by the remission 
of existing taxes the additions to the cost of food that would be 
caused by the proposed imposition of preferential duties. 


Tuurspay, August 6.—Third reading of Sugar Convention Bill 
carried by 119 again 57 after an earnest protest by Mr. 
Lough. 

“ Questioner,” in the Zimes, brings “ A Revenue Official ” 
to book tor having argued that the existing taxes on tea, sugar, 
cocoa, coffee, oa dried fruit might be remitted from the 
proceeds of the preferential duties on grain and meat. He 
points out that it is quite inconsistent with the principle of 
colonial preference to abolish these taxes, since in 1901 
£26,756,000 worth of these articles were imported from 
foreign countries and £11,033,000 from our colonies. If we 
are to give the colonies a preference on corn, mutton, and 
bacon, why not on tea, cocoa, and sugar ? 

Sir William Harcourt and the Earl of Crewe, writing to the 
Times, deal with Sir Gilbert Parker’s admission that the 
colonies would accept a 2s. 6d. preferential duty in the belief 
that the Mother Country would find it to her advantage to go 
“from little to more.” ‘“ This, indeed,” says Sir William, “ is 
letting the cat out of the bag, and the 2s. 6d. will soon be up 
to 10s. or 12s. as Protection continues, and we shall still be 
assured that it has no effect on the price of food.” 


Fripay, August 7.—Sir R. T. Reid at Sanquhar says that a ros, 
duty on corn would be required to produce the 20 million 
pounds necessary to establish old-age pensions. 

Mr. T. H. Broughton Bamford, of Ashbourne, writes to the 
Times pointing out that dairy farming has proved the salva- 
tion of the agricultural industry, and that if a duty, however 
small, is put on corn, and in consequence the price of corn 
cake and feeding stuffs is raised, it will no longer be possible 
to produce milk at a profit. 


SaTURDAY, August 8.—Owing to the attitude of three Unionist 
members of Glasgow—Mr. Baird (Central), Mr. Corbett 
(Tradeston), and Sir J. S. Maxwell (College)—difficulties 
have arisen in connection with Mr. Chamberlain’s visit in 
October. Both Mr. Baird and Sir C. B. Renshaw (West Ren- 
frew) are threatened with Protectionist candidatures in their 
constituencies. 

The thirteen Labour members of the House ot Commons 
issue an — to workmen in Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, asking support in the movement to defeat the fiscal 
proposals. 

Mr. Reid, Leader of the Opposition in Australia, announces 
that he will appeal to the electors upon the fiscal issue in the 
Commonwealth at the coming general election. 

Derbyshire miners’ demonstrators at Heanor declare against 
the fiscal proposals. 

Yorkshire Conference at Leeds, under the auspices of the 
Cobden Club, attended by 410 delegates, representing 140,578 
members, declare with three dissentients agaixst the pro- 
posals. - 

Monpay, August 10.—Second reading of the Sugar Convention 
Bill in the House of Lords by 108 to 16. Lord Farrer declares 
it to be probable that after five years’ working of the Conven- 
tion it would be found to be so unsatisfactory that it would be 
abolished. 

Lord Northbrook, Lord Peel, Sir W. Chance (ot the Bir- 
mingham glass industry), Mr. Hugh Bell (of the Teeside 
iron industry) join the Free Food League. 
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FREE TRADE 
RAILWAYS AND THE GROWTH 
OF COMMERCE. 


The supporters of Mr. Chamberlain in his attack upon Free 
Trade are confronted by “ the fact about which there is no 
question, that during the period which followed the repeal 
of the Corn Laws there was a marvellous development of 
trade in England and Scotland, and that within the same 
period the average rate of wages paid for manual labour 
underwent a material increase.” 

Mr. Edward Dicey, from whose article in last month’s 
Nineteenth Century the above words are quoted, attempts 
to parry the force of the inevitable inference. He says: 
“Tt is hardly reasonable to expect that the classes who 
profited by this outburst of prosperity, when the revenue, 
to use Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, ‘advanced by leaps and 
bounds,’ should take much heed of the fact that the period 
of which I speak coincided almost exactly with an extraordi- 
nary development of railways, steamships, and telegraphy, 
things which have revolutionised the whole commerce of 
the universe.” 

In the controversy that has just arisen it has not, I think, 
been pointed out that Mr. Gladstone, in 1880, discussed the 
very question which Mr.. Dicey thus raises. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s article, contributed to the February (1880) number 
of the Nineteenth Century, is described as “an attempt to 
estimate the comparative effects of (1) liberation of inter- 
course, and (2) improvement of locomotion upon the trade 
and wealth of the United Kingdom during the last half- 
century.” The argument, which extends to twenty-one 
pages, does not admit of much condensation, but the con- 
clusion may be briefly given. Mr. Gladstone brings into 
comparison the effects of what he classifies as “ locomotive 
agencies ” (including in these the electric telegraph) with 
the effects of Liberating Legislation, and his conclusion is 
that the former “has given an extension of £50,000,000 to 
our export trade, while £112,000,000 will remain due to 
Liberating Legislation, or about 30 per cent. will be set 
down to the first and 70 per cent. to the second.” 

This analysis illustrates the extraordinary potency of a 
Free Trade policy. Since the dawn of civilisation there 
can have been few discoveries which told more immediately 
upon national wealth than the application of steam to 
transit. Yet, as Mr. Gladstone shows, the influence of even 
this epoch-making discovery upon our exports was during 
the years in question relatively small as compared with that 
exercised by the liberation of trade. 

JosEPH ROWNTREE. 





AN AUSTRALIAN “ PROTECTION ” SCHEME. 


When the Congress of Chambers of Commerce meets at 
Montreal it will be invited to assent to motions in favour of 
uniform laws for the registration and protection of patents 
and trade marks throughout the Empire. It will be inte- 
resting to observe the action taken by the Australian repre- 
sentatives in view of the terms of the Patents Bill recently 
submitted to Parliament by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. ‘That Bill abolishes all the States patents laws and 
substitutes a uniform system for the Commonwealth, which 
will seriously hamper the patenting in Australia of English 
inventions. It provides that within five years of the issue 
of any patent the goods patented must be manufactured in 


Australia ! 








